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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Chambered Nautilus. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, pocts feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft steps its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I heara voice that sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy Jow-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven within a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 

— W. Helmes. 


Animal- Worship among the Greeks. 

Loath on the one side to admit the imposing 
elements of Nature-worship on the grand scale, 
the Olympian system is yet more alien to the other 
favorite form of religious illusion, the worship 
offered to animals, and particularly to the ox; of 
which Egypt seems to have been the head-quar- 
ters. In the full exhibition, which the poems of 
Homer afford us, of the religion in its earlier 
forms, there is not a trace of animal-worship. In 


the Odyssey, indeed, an awful and mystic sacred- 
ness attaches to the Oxen of the Sun. In the 
island of Thrinakié, detained by adverse winds, 
the companions of Odysseus are warned that 
under no extremity should they supply their wants 
by the destruction of these animals. Accordingly 
they resort to birds and fish, unusual food with 
the Homeric Greeks: they finally put some of the 
animals to death, only to avoid dying themselves 
by famine; and for this offence the entire crew, 
except Odysseus, who had not shared in it, are 
drowned when next they take to sea. Now, 
although there is no animal-worship here, there 
is what may be called animal sanctity. But it is 
in comiection with a deity not even recognized at 
the time in the Hellenic system; and, introduced 
as it is during the voyage in remote parts, which 
must have been based upon the tales of Pheenician 
mariners, it appears certainly to belong to the 
Pheenician circle of mythology. 

And here we find an example of the manner in 
which the immense plastic power of the Hellenic 
mind dealt with foreign ide.s of all kinds, so as to 
make them its own. What their sculptors did 
with the rude and formless art of Egypt, what 
their philosophers did with the shreds of Eastern 
knowledge picked up on their travels, their the- 
ology did with the many and crude varieties of 
superstition which flowed in upon them from the 
numerous quarters that furnished, by sea and 
land, immigrants for the Hellenic peninsula The 
old Pelasgian gods, not rudely overthrown, but 
gently taken from their pedestals, were set down 
unharmed and harmless in the shade of a mellow 
distance; and the animals, before which lower 
types of men were content to bow down the god- 
like head, were not, when the traditions that deified 
them set foot on Grecian soil, thrust wholly out of 
view; but they were put into appropriate, and 
always secondary, places. The eagle of Zeus, the 
falcon of Apollo, the peacock of Heré, the ow] of 
Pallas, stood no higher in Greece than as ac vs- 
sories to the figures on which they attend.—}i 
Gladstone. 

Joun Bricut heartily believes—like ever 
other good and manly man — that moral teaching 
is as much a part of education as the three R’s. 
“« Education,” he said the other day, “is not even 
classics and mathematics, of which in my day, 
when I was young, I knew nothing, and of which 
I have not acquired any knowledge since. I 
regard what are called classics, that is, the ancient 


languages of Greece and Rome, as rather luxu- 
ries than anything else. I do not myself believe 
that there is anything in the way of wisdom 
which is to be attained in any of the books of the 
old languages which at this moment may not be 
equally attained in books of our own literature. 
Therefore, 1 think a man may be as great, as 
good, and as wise a man, knowing only his own 
language and the wisdom that is enshrined in it, 
as if he knew all the Latin and Greek books that 
had ever been written. I think, with regard to 
teachers, they have two entirely different branches 
of labor. They have that of instructing their 
pupils from books, and they have that of instruct- 
ing them from their own conduct and their own 
manners. You want to teach a child to be gentle, 
—and I must say that is better than book learn- 
ing,—not the gentleness that is weakness, for 
there is perfect gentleness which is combined with 
great force. ou want gentleness, -you want 
humanity. Humanity to animals is one point. If 
I were a teacher of a school, I would make it a 
very important part of my business to imbue 
every boy and girl with the duty of being kind to 
all animals. It is impossible to say how much 
evil there is in the world from the barbarity and 
unkindness which people show to what we call the 
inferior creatures. Then there is the quality of 
unselfishness. Selfishness in families is the cause 
of misery and the cause of great injustice. Un- 
selfishness and a love of justice, — these are quali- 
ties which come if you offer them to the young 
person’s mind. Their very nature makes them 
that they cannot receive it except with liking and 
approbation. And I have no doubt that it is 
possible for the teachers in the elementary schools 
of Birmingham, during the next ten years or so, 
during which they will have two or three gen- 
erations of children under their care, so to impress 
their minds on these subjects that twenty years 
hence it will be seen and felt over the whole 
town that there is an improvement in_ these 
respects in the general population. (Applause.) 
These are things which I think it behoves the 
teachers in these schools to bear in mind. They 
cannot possibly have too high a sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of their position and of their duties.” 
— Tribune. 
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I cannot understand that morality which ex- 
cludes animals from human sympathy, or releases 
man from the debt and obligation he owes to 
them.—Sir John Bowring. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Temporary Home 
For Lost and Starving Dogs. Report for 1878; 30 pages. 
We are indebted to Mr. N. Appleton, of this 
city, for a copy of the above report. 
The Home is at Battersea Park Road, South 


Lambeth, London. Its eighteenth anniversary 
was held at the office of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, on the 22d 
March, 1879. The origin of the Home is learned 
by the following inscription, occupying one of the 
pages of this report : — 


“To the honored memory of the late 
MRS. TEALBY, 
the foundress and unwearied benefactress of this 
institution, the committee gratefully inscribe these 
lines of acknowledgment and regret.” 


The Home has distinguished patrons, H. R. H 
the Duke of Cambridge heading the list. Its Pres- 
ident is Marquis of Townsend. Among its Vice- 
Presidents are the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Shaftesbury. On its “Council and Committee” 
are Mr. Colam, Secretary Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Mr. George 
Fleming. Its Manager is Mr. Thomas Scoborio 
and “ Head Keeper,” J. Pavitt. 

The President said at the meeting :— 


“It is my pleasing duty to congratulate the 
friends and supporters of the Home that the In- 
stitution has greatly increased in efficiency and 
importance, and gained additional support, during 
the past year. We have every reason to be 
pleased with its progress, and considering the 
subject from any point of view it must be a source 
of great satisfaction to the triends of the Home to 
know of its prosperity and usefulness. I have 
not hitherto had the gratification of presiding at 

our Annual Meeting, but Iam happy in having 
had the honor of being President of the Institu- 
tion for a long time, and I hope in future I may 
be enabled to devote more time and observation 
to the work, and take a more active interest in the 
management of the Institution. (Hear, hear.) I 
cannot forbear referring to a recollection which I 
have now very distinctly in my memory, relating 
to the excellent lady who founded the Home, Mrs. 
Tealby. I never can forget that earnest friend of 
our cause, on account of the kindly feelings which 
animated her, and on account of the very great 
pleasure she derived from the results of her first 
efforts to establish this Institution. (Cheers.) 
They find many difficulties inseparable from the 
management of an Institution like this; but they 
are determined to do their utmost to overcome 
these, and to secure every attention to the dogs as 
long as they are confined in the Ilome, and as far 
as possible to use their best exertions to restore 
them to their rightful owners.” (Cheers.) 


The report states that during the year 1878 as 
many as 4,680 dogs, brought to the Institution, 
were either restored to their former owners or 
sent to new homes, being an increase of 680 over 
the number of the previous year. 

Forty-nine dogs brought to the Home by the 
police were reported as having bitten different 
persons. Each animal was set apart from other 
dogs on its admission. 


“Your Committee have great pleasure in stat- 
ing that in no case has hydrophobia resulted from 
the bites referred to; and that recently in one case 
only a dog, which had bitten a police constable 
severely, was found to be in a rabid state when re- 
ceived. This poor animal died a few hours sub- 
sequent to its arrival at the Home, apparently of 
rabies. The wound inflicted on the constable’s 
hand having been promptly cauterized. no fatal ef- 
fect followed. This is the only instance of rabies 
discovered at the Home, although upwards of 
300,000 dogs have passed through the hands of 


your officers since its foundation, about 20 years 


“Your object being to restore dogs to their 
owners, and to find suitable homes for those with- 
out owners, it has been the aim of your Committee 
to retain as long as possible the animals brought 
to the kennels, and to destroy the lives of those 
animals only for which unhappily homes cannot 
be found.” 


The Committee are enabled to retain an average 
of about 550 animals within their establishment 

A new system of registration has been intro- 
duced, so that every dog once brought to the 
Home may be traced. 

Rev. Mr. Driffield said: — 


“T well remember the estimable lady to whom 
our noble President has alluded (Mrs. Tealby), to 
whose generous humanity we cannot doubt the In- 
stitution owed its formation. I well remember 
how she worked in the cause she had set her heart 
upon, with singleness of purpose. Her exertions 
were devoted to the welfare of the Association she 
had the happiness to see established in a form 
which boded well for its future success. (Hear, 
hear.) Unhappily, before we had gained much 
headway, she was removed by death; but we have 
never ceased to revere her memory, and we shall 
always keep a niche in our reports to her honor. 
Had it not been for her zeal we should never have 
existed at all, or at least not till a later period. I 
recollect, though at that time I was not connected 
with the Institution, that, in the first steps she took 
for its foundation, the completion of the arrange- 
ments was due in a great measure to the personal 
co-operation of our esteemed President, although 
of course she must have the merit of being the 
prime mover.” 


Mr. Colam said : — 


“You must not think that your work goes on 
unnoticed by the large towns of England; indeed, 
it is a fact that Liverpool, Manchester and other 
large centres of population are watching your 
proceedings with interest, hoping some day to fol- 
low in your train. (lear, hear.) It is generally 
felt in these places that it is quite easy to give an 
order for the destruction of dogs found not under 
contro] in the street, as was done at Leeds some 
time ago; but it is quite another thing to know 
how to deal with them, how to find them homes, 
or otherwise dispose of them. (Hear, hear.) 
Herein it is that your experience becomes of great 
public service. The Corporation of Leeds estab- 
lished a Dogs’ Home, consequent on their order to 
the police to arrest straving animals. A place was 

rovided for these wanderers ; but the Corporation 

acked experience in dog management, and shortly 

a very sorry revelation was published in the jour- 
nals as to the condition of dogs found in their 
Home, which perhaps was somewhat‘ graphically’ 
described. The matter came before me officially. 
As Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, from time to time I directed 
an officer to inquire into the treatment of dogs at 
that place, which has been done. The exposé al- 
luded to has led toa good re‘orm. With much 
public spirit, it has been determined by the Cor- 
poration that a Home shall be properly built and 
properly appointed for the dogs, and there is 
reason to believe that the model which you have 
established at your Home will be followed at 
Leeds. (Cheers.) I wish to show you that the 
energy you have devoted to the cause extends far 
beyond the number of dogs you have befriended 
—it has promoted the spread of your principles. 
I receive letters from distant parts asking me for 
information regarding the proceedings and ar- 
rangements of the Home. Only the other day 
when I was in Paris I had an application for par- 
ticulars, made by a gentleman anxious to estab- 
lish a similar institution in the French metropolis, 
where we have reason to fear dogs are handed 
over to the tender mercies of vivisectors.” 


The expense of the establishment for 1878 was 


about £2,100, and the largest amount received 
from one source was, for dogs sold and claimed, 
£1,560 14s. 5d.; from subscriptions, £189; dona- 
tions, £293; and from a bazaar, £153. 

Among the gifts in various years are some 
which may interest some of our readers : — 

“Jacob Faithful,” in memory of my beloved 
“Frolic” and “ Nell,’ £215; “Persecuted Dogs 
in Belgravia,” £5; “ Pity the sufferings of a 
Houseless Dog,” £8 16s.; “ Poor Puss,” £5; 
‘ Bako,” £5; “ Fate,” £8 1s. 6d.; “ Mite from an 
old Dog,” £5; “ Jack,” £10; “ Rattler,” £5 10s. ; 
‘ Nellie,” 5s; “ Dulcie,” 20s.; other sums in 
memory of “ Trot,” “ Rough,” “ Darkie,” “ Roma,” 
‘ Azor,” “ Dizzy,” “ Nabob,” “ Minnie,” &c. 

Has not the time come to care for the wander- 
ing dogs and have such a Home in Boston ? 

Doings of Kindred Societies. 

CaxtcuTTa Society FOR THE P. C. A.— We 
have a pamphlet of 48 pages, full of interest and 
instruction, from Calcutta, relating to the work 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, from 1876 to 1878. 

The “objects and plans of the Society” are 
stated as follows : — 


I. Its special object —The prevention of cruel 
and improper treatment of animals, and the 
amelioration of their condition generally through- 
out India. The means to this end are:— 


1. The Agency of paid European officers, whose duty 
it is in the city to watch, warn, and threaten or prosecute, 
as needful, all persons found guilty of inhumanity to 
animals. 

2. The distribution of printed papers in the Bengalce, 
Oordoo, and English languages, warning the heartless, 
instructing the ignorant, and providing all with informa- 
tion and useful hints respecting the treatment of their 
dumb laborers. 

3. The circulation of papers in English amongst the 
European and educated native community, furnishing 
information as to the law throughout India, and the 
means at their disposal for punishing the wantonly cruel, 
and holding a check upon brutal inhumanity. 

4. Inviting information and suggestions from all who 
are interested in the cause of civilization throughout India 
respecting any barbarous practices, whether arising from 
cruelty or ignorance, over which this Society may be 
thonght able to exercise any influence towards the im- 
provement of the treatment and condition of the laboring 
and domestic animals. 

5. The introduction, into schools and elsewheie, of 
books or tracts in English and the vernacular, “calculated 
to impress on youth the duty of humanity towards the 
inferior animals.” 

6. Seeking the aid of the pulpit, the press, and all 
public instructors in advocating the principles and objects 
of this Society, having in view the promotion of humanity 
towards the animal creation. 


II. Its important share and influence as an 
agent in the education of the people,—the culti- 
vation of those merciful impulses which tend to 
the growth of humanity and “ prevention oj cru- 
elty man. 

Towards those ends the moral support and 
co-operation of the community are not less sought 
than its pecuniary aid to meet the varied ex- 
penses incidental to the Society’s operations, the 
extent and utility of which in a field so wide can 
only be limited by the extent of means at com- 
mand 

We give a partial list of the officers of the 
Society : — 

Patron.—His Excellency the Right Hon. Lord 
Lytton, G. M. S. I., Viceroy and Governor-Gen- 
eral of India. 

Patronesses.—The Right Honorable Lady Lyt- 
ton, Lady ‘temple, Lady Norman, Mrs Markby, 
Mrs. J. Sewell White. 

President.—The Honorable Mr. Justice J Sew- 
ell White, Judge of the High Court. Calcutta. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Venerable Archdeacon J. 
Baly, M. A.; Brigadier-General J. Ross, C. B.; R. 
B. Chapman, Esq., C. S., C. S.1.; His Highness 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


the Maha-Rajah of Burdwan; the Hon. Maha- 
Rajah Jotindra Mohun Tagore; Major-General 
Litchfield, Consul-General for America; and seven 
others. 

Commitiee.—Blechynden, A, H., Esq. ; Baumann, 
the Rev. Dr. C.; Bamford, the Rev. A. J.,B A; 
Carruthers, A. St. John, Esq.; Dutt, Omesh Chun- 
der, Esq.; Ezra, E. 1). J., Esq.; Grant, H. N. P., 
Esq.; the Hon. Moulvie Abidool Luteef Khan, 
Bahadoor; Nuwab Ameer Alee Khan, Bahadoor ; 
Rajah Harendro Krishna, Bahadoor; and eleven 
others. 

Honorary Solicitor.—H. R. Fink, Esq. 

Honorary Auditor.—H_ N. Grenon, 

Honorary Veterinary Surgeons —R. Spooner 
Hart, Esq., M. R. C. V.S, L.; R. Morgan Esq., M. 
BC. V.8: 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. — Coles- 
worthey Grant, Esq. 

Its annual meeting was held June 27, 1879, at 
the Metcalf Hall of Calcutta. The proceedings of 
the evening were opened by an address from the 
President. He then went on to say that the 
objects of the Society scarcely needed to be ex- 
plained, which were none other than to mnitigate 
the evils of animal slavery. Animals had been 
placed under man’s dominion to be used by him, 
some for draught, some for food, and others for 
his pleasure and enjoyment. They were, in fact, 
slaves to men; but what rendered their slavery 
more pitiable was that, being dumb, they were 
unable to make known their grievances or to 
express their wants. Animal slavery differed no 
doubt from human slavery in this, — that animal 
slavery was a necessity of the world’s constitu- 
lion: but it was attended with the same evil; 
namely, the liability of the master to abuse his 
power over his slaves. It was an unfortunate 


thing, the President thought, that human power. 


should be so liable to abuse; and nowhere had he 
seen it more abused than in this country. What 
jearful revelations would there not be, if the 
wretched animals of Calcutta could state their 
wrongs in a court of justice! He was glad to no- 
tice that the Society had at last been able to obtain 
a limit for the load of animals; the government, 
through the police, having restricted bullock- 
carts to carrying twenty maunds. In consequence 
of the action of government, there had been a 
considerable improvement ; still he was sorry to 
say that, during the past year, there had been no 
less than 256 convictions for overloading. The 
ticca horse was one of the animals which required 
the special sympathy of this Society and of the 
public. Those who live in Chowringhee had, no 
doubt, like himself, witnessed the indescribable 
cruelties inflicted on these animals. He had seen 
in the night-time as many as seven occupants in 
one carriage being dragged by two miserable tats, 
who were whipped {rom the top to the bottom of 
the street, and yet were unable to scarce more 
than crawl along. He had also been greatly 
struck by the number of ponies that had lost their 
eyes. Some, no doubt, had lost their eyes through 
disease ; but he believed some had been knocked 
out by the indiscriminate use of the lash. An- 
other cruel sight to be seen in Calcutta was the 
mode in which fowls were carried with their 
heads downwards and their legs tied together. 
This improper mode of conveyance, the President 
thought, was undoubtedly cruel, if the birds were 
carried for a long time in that position and sev- 
eral of them held or tied together; and it must 
be remembered that such unnecessary cruelty 
could be obviated at a little expense and trouble. 
Another cruel sight was sometimes afforded by 
the donkeys on the maidan. The feet of these 
wretched animals were now and then so closely 


tied together, that they could scarcely get | ; 


to obtain their food. Distressing, however, an 

frequent as these sights are, what, he would ask, 
would be the state of things in Calcutta if the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
did not exist? In conclusion, the president ex- 
plained that the Society aimed not merely to 
repress the public exhibition of cruelty by prose- 
cuting offenders, but also to ameliorate the condi- 


tion of domesticated animals by the supply of 
water-troughs and other means; and especially 
did the Society aim at educating the people to 
consider the wants and measure the powers of the 
animals whose services they use, and to feel 
greater sympathy with the sufferings which 
animals endure at the hands of thoughtless 
and selfish men. During the seventeen years 
that the Society has been in existence, no less 
than 19,378 convictions for cruelty had been pro- 
cured, affecting some 20,000 odd animals. These 
no doubt had an educating effect, not, perhaps, 
upon the offenders, but upon their neighbors, who 
were aware of the convictions and forbore to 
offend. 

Archdeacon Baly said: One passage in the 
report appears to imply a doubt whether the 
amount still levied by fines on acts of cruelty to 
animals can be regarded with satisfaction, because 
it raises the question whether the Society’s efforts 
to prevent cruelty have after all done any good. 
T have not the slightest doubt in my own mind on 
the matter. I look upon a large amount of fines, 
I will not say with unqualified, but with sincere 
satisfaction. Of course it would be infinitely 
better that there should be no cruelty, and conse- 
quently no fines; but given the cruelty, and there 
is unhappily no doubt about that, there can be as 
little doubt that fines are a good and need no 
apology. They are an illustration of the gen- 
erally admitted principle, that war should be 
carried on at the expense of the enemy; and in 
this case the enemy is so hateful, that to punish 
him in his own person for the cruelties he inflicts 
upon dumb beasts gives a solid and enduring 
satisfaction to the moral sense. 

We must also bear in mind that an increase in 
the number of fines does not indicate an increase 
in the number of offences The agency of this 
Society is extremely disproportionate to the area 
which it is supposed to cover, and for several 
years to come it may be taken for granted that 
cruelty to animals will go on undetected and 
unpunished in Calcutta, and that the increase of 
fines indicates only an increase of vigilance, and 
a decrease in the amount of cruelty that escapes 
with impunity. In a word, it is a measure of the 
Society’s success. It may not speak well for Cal- 
cutta that so much cruelty to animals should still 
prevail; but it is far better to detect and punish 
the offence, even at the cost of our own reproach, 
than to allow it to go on unchecked and unpun- 
ished for the sake of maintaining the imposture of 
innocence, and the fiction of a clean defaulter’s 
sheet. 

It is no quixotic, eccentric, .and unnecessary 
scheme, nor the growth of a sentimental and 
spurious humanity, nor the hobby of an over- 
sensitive refinement, which cannot behold the 
ordinary roughness of an ordinary world without 
a shock to its highly pitched and hysterical sensi- 
bility. It is a sober-minded and much-needed 
Association, formed for the purpose of checking 
in a very practical manner a most real and 
undoubted and at the same time a very hateful 
evil,— the abuse by man of his power over the 
weaker and more subject portion of the brute cre- 
ation, who cannot protect themselves against the 
assaults of his impatience, his anger, his callous- 
ness or his cruelty. 

Mr. L. Piesse, in rising to second the resolution 
just moved by the Venerable the Archdeacon, 
which was carried unanimously, would add his 
testimony that this Society was doing a great and 
good work. It could no longer be regarded as an 
exotic. It had taken root downward, was bearing 
fruit upward, and had become acclimatized. 

Re‘erring back to his earlier years, Mr Piesse 
might be permitted to state, that he well remem- 
bered Mr. Martin, M. P., the gentleman who first 
brought the subject of “Cruelty to Animals” 
before Parliament, and succeeded in passing an 
Act generally known as “ Martin’s Act.” Mr. 


Piesse aaa say that he was the only person pre- 


sent who had seen and spoken to that venerable 
and benevolent man. 
Of course Mr. Martin’s Act was very limited 
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in its operation, but it did away with the grosser 
forms of cruelty very common and prevalent in 
those days, such as bull-baiting, badger-drawing 
and cock-fighting. Bull-baiting used frequently 
to take place in public on the village green, but 
other exhibitions, addressed to the “ Fancy,” were 
more private, admission being sometimes a shil- 
ling, or as low as sixpence. 

Cruelty to animals, Mr. Piesse observed, was of 
great antiquity. He happened only that morning 
to turn over Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” 
and there were two drawings, one representing a 
bull-fight, and the other a man prepared to com- 
bat with a bull who was charging down upon 
him. ‘The Romans also delighted in public exhi- 
bitions of wild beasts fighting, and passed rapidly 
into the love of gladiatorial shows Many sculp- 
tures in Persia show the fondness of that people 
for ram-fighting. 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra moved the third 
resolution :— 

“¢That the interests of this Society be com- 
mended to the support not only of its European 
friends, but of the native noblemen and community 
of Calcutta and India generally, both in favor of 
the local Society and the spread of similar institu- 
tions over India.’ 

“T confess | was not sanguine as to the success 
of the Society when it was first established It 
was the first Society of the kind in India, and was 
not generally appreciated J found we had many 
difficulties to encounter, but, relying on the sacred- 
ness of the cause, we were not discouraged. 
Cousin, a French philosopher, says that God 
Almighty sends special agents for special pur- 
poses. As time rolled on I found that the real 
strength and life of the Society was my esteemed 
friend Mr Colesworthey Grant, who, combining an 
ardent desire to carry out the object of the So- 
ciety, with a high culture, indefatigable assiduity, 
and clear judgment, has excellently performed the 
duties of Honorary Secretary, to which I attribute 
the present position of the Society. Our income 
has not been large, but Mr. Grant’s great regard 
for economy, looking upon every pice as a sacred 
trust, and saving the Society the expense of an 
office by allowing all the business to be done at 
his own house, are benefits for which the Commit- 
tee will be even grateful to him. All that Mr.Coles- 
worthey Grant has done, showing thorough self- 
abnegation, has proceeded from an exemplary 
piety, drawing inspiration froth the great spiritual 
power which he has brought to hear on this work 
of love. Now that the Society is in a progressive 
state, I call upon all classes of the community to 
increase its strength by rendering to it their aid. 
We are all agreed that the work of the Society is 
the work of Humanity—the work of ; 
Whether we are Hindoos, Mussulmans, Buddhists, 
Jains, Christians or Jews, we are all agreed that 
we owe a duty to God by eradicating all cruelty 
to the dumb creation, and that, by practising and 
diffusing humanity, we should humbly carry out 
the will of God. | trust, therefore, that this appeal 


will not be in vain, and those who 


with us will stretch forth their helping hands. As 
a member of the native community, I feel grateful 
to all the European gentlemen who have been 
giving their time for the benefit of the Society.” 

Mr. Justice White took the opportunity of 
thanking his Highness the Prince Royal of Burmah, 
for the honor he had done the Society by his pres- 
ence at the meeting of its friends. His Highness 
in acknowledging (through his interpreter) the 
compliment paid him by the Honorable Justice 
White, as President of the Society, said that, as a 
friend to animals, he felt great pleasure in bein 
present at a meeting of gentlemen who made it 
their duty to protect animals from cruelty. 

The meeting then separated. 

We were sorry to see that, though the adver- 
tisement implied an invitation to ladies, only three 
were present,— Mrs. Bray (with the Rev. Mr. 
Bray), and the two Misses Grenon. 

We have not space in this paper to copy further 
the report of the Committee by its Secretary, but 
we hope to do so hereafter. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, December, 1879. 


Our Paper for December. 

The account of the Home for Dogs in London 
is of much interest in itself, and also as a guide to 
other cities in dealing with their stray and un- 
licensed dogs. 

The reports of the several Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will, as usual, 
repay a careful reading; but we invite particular 
attention to that of the Caleutta Society. That 
Society has its friends and supporters among the 
Christian, Hindoo, and Mahometan peoples of 
India ; and the report gives a most instructive and 
earnest account of what the society has done. 

The excellent portrait of E. Lee Brown of Chi- 
cago is a welcome continuation of the pictures of 
well-known friends of our cause in “Our Dumb 
Animals.” 

The report of the committee on constitutions 


-of New Societies P. C. A. gives information, in 


regard to which we often have inquiries. 
The general selections are of the usual varicty, 
as far as limited space will permit. 


The November Meeting of the Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. A. 

Was held at 96 Tremont Street at 11 A.M. on 

Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1879. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. 
Homans, Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. Roberts, and 
Mrs. Cobb, and Messrs. Geo. Noyes and A. Firth. 

Mr. Noyes was elected Chairman. 

The record of the last meeting was read and 
approved. 

The account of receipts and expenses for October 


_Was read by the Secretary and referred to the Fi- 


nance Committee. 

Three votes from the Finance Committee to 
bridge over the time until certain bequests from 
estates now being,settled are paid to the Society 
were unanimously passed. 

The Secretary made known a recent bequest, by 
will, of one thousand dollars ($1,000) from Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Morton of South Boston. 

The subject of a fair in behalf of the Society, 
that it may be able to enlarge its financial re- 
sources and efficiency and to awaken throughout 
the State an interest in its work, as was done by 
former fairs, was referred to a committee for con- 
sideration, with instructions to report at the next 
meeting of the Directors. The committee are 
Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Appleton, and Mrs. Cobb. 

The Secretary stated to the Directors how much 
of his time had been given in October and Novem- 
ber to the duties devolving upon him as Secretary 
of the American Humane Association and that 
much more remained to be done in the future in 
its behalf. No objection against this was ex- 
pressed. 

The Secretary reported a pleasant call from a 
London gentleman, W. A. Sparrow, Esq., who 
showed his interest also by a contribution to our 
funds. 

At 12 o’clock it was voted to adjourn. 


Remember 
That the American Humane Association expects 
to be enabled to offer a prize of five thousand dol- 
lars for an improved cattle car, in which animals 


may rest and be fed and watered on their way to 
market. 

REMEMBER that the same Association will ask 
of Congress a new law to protect cattle from un- 
necessary abuse during transportation from State 
to State, if the pressure upon that body, of politi- 
cal questions shall not forbid all hope of success ; 
and that, as preliminary, it respectfully asks all 
men and women who favor such a law to labor 
with their respective members of Congress in its 
behalf, as opportunity shall offer. If this were 
generally done, the members would have a new 
sense of what their constituents desire, who have 
no political favors to ask. 

REMEMBER that there are always more people 
to help a good cause with their tears and their 
prayers than to give generously of their substance, 
and while no sincere helpers in any way should be 
slighted, yet it is those who do deeds of compas- 
sion, who are recognized as the faithful desciples 
by our great Teacher. 

REMEMBER that societies for P. C. A. must have 
the active co-operation of their members and 
friends, if they are to be living and effective agen- 
cies in behalf of the suffering, dependant creatures 
about them. 

REMEMBER that societies for P. C. A. may be 
organized where they do not now exist, if one 
devoted man or woman will resolutely give him- 
self or herself to that service. Everywhere are 
the people waiting to be encouraged and told how 
they can prevent some of the cruelty around 
them. 

REMEMBER that while passion and greed and 
malignity enter into acts of cruelty to animals in 
variable proportions, there enters also an un- 
known but a large percentage of ignorance. Our 
indignation, then, should be tempered with the 
justice of giving a reason for our action; and it is 
this which makes the continued distribution so 
necessary of instructive papers and tracts on the 
general subject of man’s obligation to animals, 
their rights and their claims for just and merciful 
treatment. 

REMEMBER that all reports of subscriptions to 
the $5,000 prize are expected by the 15th of 
December. 

REMEMBER, finally, that winter is at hand, and 
now is the time to see that the barn and the sheds 
and all structures for the protection of beast and 
fowl are in good condition. You, their owner, are 
aGodtothem. To you they look up for their daily 
food and for protection from the dangers that beset 
them. So answer that trust, that you may also 
look up and say unfalteringly : 

* That mercy I to others show, 
‘That mercy show to ine.” 


Judges of the Prizes of the Massachusetts Society 
for P. C. A. 

The chairman of the several classes of Prizes 
are as follows: — Mr. Moses Colman, of that upon 
the drivers on our Boston horse-car lines; Mr. 
Timothy R. Page, upon hackmen, truckmen, and 
drivers of coaches; Mr. James A. Page, upon 
the teachers and pupils of public schools, and 
publishers; Mr. H. W. Jordan, upon the prizes 
to humane drivers of cattle, and dealers in cows 
at Brighton and Watertown; and Mr. J. R. Kend- 
rick, Superintendent of Old Colony Railroad, on 
the prizes to railway managers and to inventors. 

Reference is made to September Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. for a full account of the offers made by the 
Society, 


«Gifts. 

Our generous but unknown friend, who has 
twice sent the Society one thousand dollars, under 
the name of “ A Bostonian,” has just repeated the 
act again, by sending that sum to O. W. Peabody, 
Esq., our treasurer. Thrice honored and thanked 
will he be by every friend of our Massachusetts 
Society. 

The bequest, by will, of Mr. J. P. Thorndike, 
formerly of this city, of one thousand dollars, has 
also been paid to Mr. Peabody by A. W. Stetson, 
Esq., executor. 

It isa grateful duty to make public acknowledg- 
ments of such welcome giits from friends, whether 
they are with us in the body, or absent forever. 

Mr. Angell at the West. 

Since the meeting of the American Humane As- 
sociation at Chicago, Mr. Angell, accompanied by 
Mrs. Angell, has been at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Minneapolis, Minn. In the “ Wisconsin,” of the 
former city, dated Oct. 29, is this report :— 

“ The ‘ Wisconsin’ recently noticed the arrival, 
in this city, ot George T. Angell ot Boston, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and his delivery of a 
lecture before the Fortnightly Club on ‘ The Re- 
lation of Animals that can Speak to those that are 
Dumb.’ The lecturer awakened in the minds of 
gentlemen in his audience so much interest in the 
subject of his discourse, that steps were immedi- 
ately taken for the formation, in this city, of a 
State Humane Society ; aod a committee, consist- 
ing of Dr. Wight, Judge Mallory, Rev. Mr. Gor- 
don, R. ©. Spencer, Mrs. Follet, Mrs. C. H. 
Haskins, and Mrs. Bate, was appointed to have the 
matter in charge. ; 

“ The organization will be called the Wisconsin 
Humane Scciety, and its object will be the pre- 
vention of cruelty to human beings and dumb 
beasts. In its character and aims it will resemble 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and a description of the work 
of the latter will assist in an understanding of the 
objects to be accomplished by the Wisconsin 
organization, and the manner of their accomplish- 
ment.” 


Mr. Angell then gave many particulars of the 
work of the Massachusetts Society, of which our 
readers are already pretty well informed. Mr. 
Angell lectured also before the Popular Science 
Society of Milwaukee, upon the subject of “ adul- 
terations in food and drink.” 

At Minneapolis he addressed an audience of 800 
in one of the churches on the duty of “ protection 
of animals.” At the close of his address he was 
invited to occupy the pulpit on the Sunday follow- 
ing, which he did, taking for his theme the subject 
of “ crime,” and incidentally drawing attention to 
the facts of live-stock transportation, the humane 
education of children, “pledges of mercy,” 
“ legions of honor,” and kindred topics. So great 
was the interest this awakened that Mr. A. re- 
peated the address before the evangelical clergy 
of the city, and he was to give it again at a “ mass 
meeting,” to be held at the Academy of Music on 
Sunday evening, the 23d. 

From Minneapolis he will go to the neighboring 
city of St. Paul; but how long it may be before 
he turns homeward, is not yet determined. On 
his way to Chicago Mr. Angell stopped at Sara- 
toga, and gave an address on animal protection, 
which was followed by the organization of a Hu- 
mane Society there. 

Already two new organizations have resulted 
from his labors since he left Boston. 
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The Coming Cattle-Car. 

The proposition to offer a prize of five thousand 
dollars for such a car as mercy and the interest 
of all concerned requires, has attracted wide at- 
tention. Every member of our Committee who 
has been heard from reports the reception of letters, 
or personal interviews with inventors on the sub- 
ject. 

The Secretary has great pleasure in saying that 
many letters are coming to him for fuller informa- 
tion than is found in the votes on the sukject ; and 
several writers had seen only a paragraph an- 
nouncing that a prize had been, or would be, 
offered. The Secretary has answered each with a 
statement of the present condition of the sub- 
scription, and an assurance that all circulars on 
the subject, hereafter published, will be sent to 
each as soon as issued. 

The fact that so many inventors are considering 
this problem is most encouraging. Several be- 


“Heve that it has been successfully solved by them, 


and await only the opportunity to prove the fact. 
Out of all this patient study, in one direction, by 
our unequalled inventors, improvements in the 
present cars are sure to come. 

As fourteen hundred dollars only remain to be 
pledged to secure the full sum of five thousand 
dollars, full confidence in the offer of the prize 
may be felt. It is a sound maxim, however, not 
to consider anything dcne while there remains 
work to do We ask all societies and friends 
who desire to join in this practical work, to lose 
no time in forwarding pledges to the President or 
Secretary of the American Humane Association. 
The sooner the question is settled the better, and 
the sooner we may have the invention. 


Publications of the American H A iati 

The Third Annual Report of 28 pages has just 
been published. Also, in a pamphlet of 18 pages, 
the noble sermon of Rev David Swing of Chicago. 
Both are now ready for distribution. Copies may 
be had, either of the President of the Association, 
E. Lee Brown, Esq., of Chicago, or of its Secre- 
tary at 96 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


—~ 


“SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS” JOURNAL, HALIFAx, N. S.— Two 
numbers of this new paper have reached us. It is 
published once a month by the Nova Scotia Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at 
the price of 50 cents a year. We hope the friends 
of our cause throughout Nova Scotia will give 
it such a hearty support, that it may be read in 
every neighborhood. The selections are excellent, 
and such as thinking men and women who do not 
know our work especially need to see. 


Tne Nova Scotia Society, P. C. A. held 
its annual meeting March 24, at Halifax. The 
Society report shows that 240 cases had been 
attended to, of which 100 related to horses, and 10 
to cows, and 26 cases were brought before the 
Police Court. The Secretary and Executive Com- 
mittee reports are given exclusively to the local 
work; but are direct, practical, and hopeful. 

M. H. Richey, M. P., was elected President. 
His Worship the Mayor of Halifax is senior Vice- 
President, with eleven other assistants. The 
Executive Committee has seven, of which A. H. 
Woodill, M. D., is Chairman; Treasurer, Wm. 
Hedley ; and Secretary, John Naylor. 


In July a Lapres’ AUXILIARY SOCIETY was 
formed, with Mrs. P. C. Hill, as President, Mrs. 
Dashwood, Secretary, and Mrs. J. F. Kenney, 
Treasurer. The ladies had a garden party “in the 
paradise of ‘Oakland’” “from the proceeds of 
which $300 was paid to the Nova Scotia Protec- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals Society,” after retain- 
ing a nucleus for their own particular work. 


THe Winpsor Brancn Society, of Nova 
Scotia, has for its President, Rev. Dr. Pryor Al- 
mon; Local Secretary, P S. Burnham; and Treas- 
urer, Aubrey Blanchard. 


KEENE HuMANE Society, New Hampshire’ 
organized Dec. 18, 1875. Incorporated, June 3’ 
1879 Officers for 1879 are,—President, Caleb T° 
Buffum ; six Vice-Presidents, with E. A Webb at 
their head; nine Directors, with Hon. H. Colony, 
Chairman; Secretary, Esther Henderson; Treas- 
urer, Clark F. Rowell. $ 

We have a handsome pamphlet of 15 pages, 
issued by the K2ene Society, containing the report 
of their Society, and the laws of New Hampshire 
relating to cruelty to animals, &c. Under its new 
charter its objects are “to prevent cruelty in all 
its various forms, whether inflicted upon persons 
or upon mute animals.” 

The Society asks and deserves a more gencrous 
support. With such friends, it ought not to be 
necessary to solicit this a second time. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


We notice in the November paper an article 
desiring information on the subject of the bull 
and bear fight at Custer City on July Ist. 

On June 18th the following notice appeared in 
the Philadelphia “ Times ” :—* On the first of July 
a bull and bear fight will take place at Custer 
City, McKean Co. The bear, a savage beast, is 
now in a barn at that place, and the owner has 
sent for a ferocious bull.” 

We immediately wrote to our representative at 
Bradford, a short distance from Custer City, but 
received no answer until the 28th. 

Finding from rel.able sources that the affair was 
really in anticipation, we dispatched Agent Mac- 
donald to the scene of action. He proceeded 
immediately to Warren, where he was to meet 
three other agents of the Society. Two of them 
failed to appear, and, accompanied by Mr. Bernard 
of Warren, he proceeded to Custer City. On the 
way they stopped at Bradford, and requested the 
mayor to help them. He refused to do so, as it 
was out of his bailiwick. 

n their arrival at Custer City they made an 
attempt to stop the fight, then in progress, but 
were unable to do so, owing to the resistance of a 
large number of the spectators. 

Aiter the fight terminated they arrested all the 
parties whose names they could ascertain as being 
present at the scene. The proprietors were ar- 
rested and fined by an agent from Erie. They 
also confiscated the bull and bear, which were. 
however, afterwards stolen while under the care of 
the constable. 

Trusting that these facts, in regard to this brutal 
affair at Custer City, will enlighten your readers 
on the subject, we remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL J. LEVICK, 
Secretary Penn. Soc., P.C A. 


Vivisection. 

The opponents of vivisection urged, and urged 
truly, the brutalizing effects on the minds of the 
vivisectors, and on the minds of those who ap- 
proved them. He would quote, in brief, but 
one instance, but it was a striking one, and he 
implored their lordships ‘to listen to it. It was 
extracted from an address delivered at Dresden 
by Baron Ernest von Weber, who took it from 
the work of Professor Goltz of the Physiological 
Institution at Strasburg : —“A very clever, lively 

oung female dog, which had learnt to shake 
Lends with both fore-paws, had the left side of the 
brain washed out through two holes on the Ist of 


December, 1875. [He begged them to mark the 
coolness and evident pleasure with which he thus 
treated his pet companion.] This caused lame- 
ness in the right paw. On being asked for the 
left, the dog immediately lays it in my hand. I 
now demand the right, but the creature only 
looks at me sorrowfully, for it cannot move it. 
[Did their lordships observe how he relished his 
barbarous experiments?] On my continuing to 
press for it, the dog crosses the left paw over and 
offers it to me on the right side, as if to make 
amends for not being able to give the right. . 
[Without that fact, recorded on such authority, 
would it have been thought possible that an edu- 
cated man should have been insensible to such an 
appeal? But he was so, and, revelling in his 
science, he prolonged his amusement.] On the 
13th of January a second portion of the brain was 
destroyed. [But that was not enough.] On the 
15th of February a third, and on the 6th of March 
a fourth: this last operation causing death.” 
Thus to gratify the peculiar taste of the inhuman 
wretch, that poor little animal was kept under 
torture and examination, as foolish as it was fero- 
cious, from the 1st of December to the 6th of 
March, a period of over three months! — Speech 
of Earl of Shaftesbury in the House of Lords. 


Inmates of Our Houses. 

Did it ever occur to you that there are more 
persons in your house than those who wear the 
jackets, coats and gowns? that the census of 
“ persons” is not finished when you have counted 
from the grandfather to the baby ? Did you count 
the dog, and the cat and the bird? the horses. the 
cows, the pigs and the hens? the rats, the mice, 
the spiders, the flies? ali, whether we like them 
or not, “ persons,” members of our household — 
humble friends or humble enemies, as the case 
may be. There they are, each one a being fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, with senses, feelings, - 
faculties, many of them with a family to support 
and children to rear,as many as you; working for 
their living, and, on the whole, earning it as =. 
estly and we as most of us; having re- 
sponsibilities and duties, and, within their sphere, 
discharging them perhaps as faithfully as the ani- 
mals that wear the coats and gowns. If they 
should ask us on what ground we call the house 
“ ours” only, and ourselves the sole “ persons” in 
it, alone possessed of reason, alone entitled to im- 
mortality, alone made in God's image, it would be 
impossible to answer their question so as to make 

ood the claim. Then we had better not make 
it, but own them at once as our poor relations, 
and claim simply an elder brother’s place at the 
common hearth.—Rev. W C. Gannett. 


4@ 


Out-of-Door Life. 

Let us be always out of doors among trees and 
grass, and rain and wind and sun. There the 
breeze comes and strikes the cheek and sets it 
aglow: the gale increases, and the trees creak and 
roar, but itis only a ruder music A calm follows, 
the sun shines in the sky, and it is the time to sit 
under an oak, leaning against the bark, while the 
birds sing and the air is soft andsweet. By night 
the stars shine, and there is no fathoming the dark 
spaces between those brilliant points, nor the 
thoughts that come, as it were, between the fixed 
stars and landmarks of the mind. 

Or it is the morning on the hills, when hope is 
as wide as the world; or it is the evening on the 
shore. A red sun sinks, and the foam-tipped 
waves are crested with crimson; the booming 
surge breaks, and the spray flies afar, sprinkling 
the face watching under the pale cliffs. Let us 
get out of these indoor narrow modern days, whose 
twelve hours somehow have become shortened, 
into the sunlight and the pure wind. A some- 
thing that the ancients called divine can be found 
and felt there still— Amateur Poacher. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves: a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. 


— Keble. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


Only an Insect, 


Only an insect; yet I know 

It felt the sunlight’s golden glow, 
And the sweet morning made it glad 
With all the little heart it had. 


It saw the shadows move; it knew 

The grass blades glittered, wet with dew; 
And gaily o’er the ground it went; 

It had its fulness of content. 


Some dainty morsel then it spied, 
And for the treasure turned aside; 
Then, laden with its little spoil, 
Back to its nest began to toil. 


An insect formed of larger frame, 
Called man, along the pathway came. 
A ruthless foot aside he thrust, 

And ground the beetle in the dust. 


Perchance no living being missed 
The life that there ceased to exist ; 
Perchance the passive creature knew 
No wrong, nor felt the deed undue; 


Yet its small share of life was given 
By the same hand that orders heaven. 
"Twas for no other power to say, 

Or should it go, or should it stay. 
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The Horse. 


What a noble servant, what a splendid and right 
royal giitto man, isthe horse. ‘That fine creature 
is as much entitled to kindness and forbearance as 
a human servant or friend, in all respects in which 
he can appreciate it, and cruelty to him, for aught 
] can see, is as sinful. Who can witness, without 
pity and wrath, the blows inflicted upon that 
noble animal every day in our streets, in anger or 
recklessness, to force him’ along with a burden too 
heavy for him, or to an unnatural speed, or merely 
to afford vent to the vexation or impatience or 
animal energies of a more brutal driver,— a crea- 
ture, too, with a skin so sensitive that a fly can 
drive him to distraction ! 

His look of gentle submission, or sometimes of 
reproachtul appeal, or of flashing indignation, is 
very touching to the tender-hearted. it appeals 
forcibly to the human heart, and stamps every 
wanton and superfluous blow as cruel, cold-hearted 
sin. And many who are not cruel-hearted are yet 
thoughtless, and commit the like outrage trom 
sheer thoughtlessness, forgetting that in suscepti- 
bility to pain the horse is the equal of the man.— 
Rev. Dr. Putnam. 


The Ass and the Lap-Dog. 


A man had an Ass and a Maltese Lap-dog, a 
very great beauty. The Ass was left ina stable 
and had plenty of oats and hay to eat, just as any 
Ass would. The Lap-dog knew many tricks, and 
was a great favorite with his master, who often 
fondled him, and seldom went out to dine or 
to sup without bringing him home some tit-bit 
to eat, when he frisked and jumped about him in 
a manner pleasant to see. The Ass,on the con- 
trary, had much work to do, in grinding the curn- 
mill, and in carrying wood from the forest or bur- 
deas from the farm. He often lamented his own 
hard fate, and contrasted it with the luxury and 
idleness of the Lap-dog, till at last one day he 
broke his cords and halter, and galloped into his 
master’s house, kicking up his heels without 
measure, and frisking and fawning as well as he 
could. He next tried to jump about his master as 
he had seen the Lap-dog do, but he broke the 
table, and smashed all the dishes upon it to atoms. 
He then attempted to lick his master, and jumped 
upon his back. The servants hearing the strange 
hubbub. and perceiving the danger of their master, 
quickly relieved him, and drove out the Ass to his 
stable, with kicks and clubs and cuffs. The Ass, 


as he returned to his stall beaten nearly to death, 
thus lamented: “ I have brought it all on myself! 
Why could I not have been contented to labor 
with my companions, and not wish to be idle all 
at useless little Lap-dog !"—Zsop. 


the day like 


Canaries as Concert-Singers. 

An entire novelty in the concert-singing de- 
partment of musical art is promised to the lovers 
of sweet sounds by an ingenious citizen of Phe- 
nixville, South Australia. This gentleman has, 
for some years past, devoted himselt exclusively 
to the training of canary-birds in every known 
method of vocalization, and, as we gather from 
antipodean journals, with extraordinary success. 
But he has recently crowned his triumphs as a 
very Lamperti of feathered songsters ¥ inventing 
a mechanical apparatus by which his yellow 
pupils will be taught to perform music of a 
more recondite and complicated character than 
mere hallads and opera-airs. He proposes, with 
the aid of this contrivance, not only to produce 
canary soloists, capable of executing airs like 
“Dip Your Chair,” or “ Dee Tanty,” as the im- 
mortal Jeames de la Pluche designated the florid 
displays fashionable in his day, but to teach his 
pupils part-singing and the rendering ot the most 
difficult modern operatic choruses. These aston- 
ishing results are to be attained by the follow- 
ing process: The cages in which the professor’s 
pupils reside are hung up in front of a mirror, 
behind which is fixed a musical-box, which plays 
the solo, part-song or chorus they are desired to 
perform. The birds listen eagerly to the music, 
turning their attention to the quarter whence it 
proceeds. Their gaze is naturally directed to the 
mirror, in which they see the reflection of their 
own graceful persons. At once they hop to the 
conclusion that their counterfeit presentments are 
real live canaries, melodiously engaged in sing- 
fng the unfamiliar strains that delight their ears. 
From observation to imitation, it appears, is but 
a step with the intelligent and tuneful canary- 
bird. He is apt, in concerted music, to double a 
part, and betrays a predilection for the “ leading 
business”; but, being gifted with a quick ear, he 
soon recognizes the desirability of filling up the 
notes wanting to complete the chords, and adapts 
himself to harmonic requirements with artistic 
promptitude Wagner’s “ Trilogy,’ performed 
by a company of canaries, may thus be an attrac- 
tive item in the operatic performances of the 
future !—London Telegraph, Sept. 5. 


+o 


BINGLEY gives a singular anecdote of the effect 
of music on a pigeon, as related by John Lock- 
man, in some reflections concerning operas, pre- 
fixed to his musical drama of “ Rosalinda.” He 


was a fine performer on the harpsichord, and ob- 
served a pigeon, which, whenever the young lady 
played the song of * Speri-si,” in Handel’s opera 
of “Admetus” (and this only), would descend 


where she sat, and listen to it, apparently with 


was finished, it always returned immediately to 
the dove-house. 

Mr. Charles J. Fentland of Newburyport has in 
bis garden a tank containing some fifty gold-fish, 
which are supplied by a fountain of pure water, 
which bursts up from the centre. These fish are 
so tame that they will come at his call and take 
his fingers in their mouths when put into the 
water. On being fed he calls them to the surface, 
and they will take their food like so many hungry 
birds. .They manifest no shyness and are a happy 
and contented family. — News Germ. 


Dr. ABBOTT is the possessor of a fine setter-dog 
which seems to be endowed with more than its 
share of intelligence. The sagacious animal, 
which can be often seen serving as a hitching-post 
for the doctor’s steed, will, when ordered by his 
master, take a prescription to such a drug-store 
as may be named, wait for it to be compounded, 
and return to the doctor's office with it as soon as 
possible thereafter, He is equally at home in 
seeking out any article that may be needed from 
the doctor’s office, and conveying it to any dis- 
tance.— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


was staying at a friend’s house, whose daughter | 


How George Honey Hunted Bats. 

Here is a story far funnier than most of the 
anecdotes one finds under the caption of nowvelles 
a la main in the Journal Amusant or the Figaro. 
It is a story of George Honey, the distinguished 
actor, who, many years ago, while on a tour in 
the provinces, had taken lodgings ina humble 
house, somewhat the worse for wear. Soon after 
retiring he was awakened by a fluttering noise, as 
of a bird, around the curtain of his bed. He 
sprang up, struck a light, and saw a dark little 
creature with wings blundering about the room. 
Not being well acquainted with natural history, 
he did not recognize it as a bat, but determined to 
catch it, if possible, and examine it carelully in 
the morning. Taking up a felt hat, he began the 
hunt, and tried to capture the intruder for a long 
time in vain, but at last he pounced upon it, took 
it from under the hat, shut it up in a drawer, lis- 
tened to its struggles to escape, — wanting to be 
sure that he had really caught it, — and went to 
bed, dreaming of fiying dragons. But he was 
not destined to sleep long. Hardly had he dosed 
off when a further fluttering awakened him, and, 
lighting another match, he found another bat. 
After this one he had another hunt, caught it, 
put it in the drawer with its brother, and again 
went to bed. Again, however, he was awakened 
in a similar manner; bats came not in single 
spies, but —if the expression be pardonable — 
in “battalions.” Mr. Honey hunted diligently, 
making quite a collection of specimens, and put 
them all with great care in the drawer. Heated 
with the chase, he then opened the window, and, 
tired out, at last enjoyed a few minutes’ sleep 
Waking with the morning light, he jumped out 
of bed and opened the drawer very cautiously to 
look for his bats; but, lo and behold! there were 
no bats there. He opened the drawer wide. and 
then discovered that it had no back to it. He 
had, in fact, been passing all his night in eatch- 
ing the-same bat, which had flown out at the 
back of the, drawer as soon as he had put it in 
at the front, and, when the window was opened, 
had finally escaped.—Howard Paul, in the Amer- 
tcan Register. 


AN engine driv on a French railway gives 
some singular ~ ils concerning an old hawk 


which is accu 


d to profit by the fear excited 
in young bi 


the noise of the locomotives on 
that line. little bird of prey displays an 
instinct c! bordering upon reason. He is,” 
says our iniormant, * accustomed to fly beside the 
trains passing between Mesgrigny and Romilly, 
and has been known to the officials for more than 
fifteen years. Having learnt from experience 


t 4 | that the terror inspired by the trains drives such 
from an adjacent dove-house to the room window | 


birds as may be near the railway out of the 


: ( | hedges on either side of the line, the hawk soars 
the most pleasing emotions; and when the song | 


| evenly a few yards above the carriages, and care- 


fully keeps himself hidden in the cloud of steam 
emerging from the funnel. So soon as a suitable 
victim appears, he is incontinently pounced upon 
and devoured. Should, however, the piratical 
bird by chance fail of his object, he returns to his 
place amid the steam, from which even missiles 
cannot dislodge him, a slight turn of the wing 
always enabling him to evade them. The bird’s 
flight is extremely rapid, as, indeed, that of all 
hawks is well known to be. If the train is, say, 
from 150 to 200 yards ahead, and going at ex- 
press speed, a few seconds suffice to place him 
in turn the same distance in front, even after 
chasing a bird along the hedges. 


THE powers of memory ofa horse were illustrated 
at Rochester, N. Y., the other day, where the driver 
of a hook and ladder truck tried an experiment 
to test them Three and a half years ago the city 
sold a term of horses that had been used for 
drawing this truck, and since then they have been 
employed in different work. The other day the 
driver took the ‘horses into the truck house and 
turned them loose, whereupon each went directly 
to his own stall, and when a gong was sounded 
ran out and took their accustomed position at the 
tongue of the machine. 
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Epwin LEE Brown. — This gen- 
tleman, whose portrait is before the 
reader, was the founder of the Amer- 
ican Humane Association. He saw 
the urgent necessity of some organ- 
ization which was not bounded by 
State lines, and which could and 
would invite all the friends of just- 
ice throughout the United States and 
Canada to co-operate in work of a 
common interest to all. If he had 
been identified with no other service 
to our cause, that would gladly enti- 
tle him to a place in our paper among 
its foremost friends ‘The portrait 
will be recognized at once by all 
who know him. The home of Mr. 
Brown is near Chicago, and he hails 
from that great centre of Western 
activities. He is a native of Maine; 
a graduate of Bowdoin College of 
that State; was a student of the law 
after leaving college. But he had 
too great interest in other occu- 
pations to make law his life-calling. 
He spent ten years in Boston as an 
architect, and then removed to New 
York. From thence he went to Chi- 
cago in 1860, and has been ever since 
fully identified with it, — sharing 
both in its prosperity and adversity. 
Of course he is a busy man. He is 
of the firm of Brown Brothers’ Man- 
ufacturing Co., engaged in the mak- 
ing of * sidewalk and vault lights” 
on a scale larger than can be found 
elsewhere in the world. He is pre- 
sident of the “ Western Sand-Blast 
Company,” of the “ Ohio Handle 
Works,” and of the “ Western Seed 
Company”; besides being president 
of a gas company in Evanston, 
on Lake Michigan, where his present 
home is. He was president also of 


the Young Men’s Library Association 
of Chicago, for two years, and during that time 
he established the “‘ Western Lecture Bureau.” 
Mr. Brown was the first president of the Illinois 
Humane Society, and he is now a director and 
active supporter of that organization. He is also 
one of the small number of honorary members of 
our Massachusetts Society P. C. A. Our readers 
who have watched the National Association, will 
remember him as its head, from its beginning at 
Cleveland to this time 

lt is plain enough that a majority of business 
and professional men with one-half the cares on 
their shoulders that Mr. Brown has had would 
have felt themselves discharged from humane 
work, and would have suppressed every dictate of 
conscience that pleaded for a larger life and a 
higher service than that found in the ceaseless 
drudgery of accumulating and losing fortunes. 
Mr. Brown is not of that order of men. He has 
not dri ted with the social currents about him, but 
guided his own honorable course in the line of 
duty as it has opened before him. As he is yet a 
man in the vigor of his prime, we have a right to 
expect, and we do expect. that in the words of 
Holmes’ noble poem on our first page, he will 
even 


“ Build more stately mansions 
As the swift seasons roll!” 


The Beaver-Skin. 


A peculiarity of these trades lies in the fact 
that money values are unknown, oe being 
reckoned by skins, as is the case throughout a 
great portion of the company’s territory. The 
skin is a very old term in the fur-trade, and is 
based upon the standard of the beaver-skin, or, as 
it is called, the made beaver. For example: a 
beaver, or skin, is reckoned equivalent to one 
mink-skin; one marten is equal to two skins, one 
buffalo-robe to six skins, a silver fox to twenty 
skins, and so on throughout the scale of fur. In 
a like manner all articles of mechandise have their 
value in skins. ‘Chus,a brave brings a pony, which 
is valued at fifty skins, and these fifty skins will be 
divided as follows: a kettle, five skins; a blanket, 
ten skins; a capote, ten skins; ammunition, ten 
skins; tobacco, fitteen skins. The brave hands 
over the pony, and receives in payment a capote, 
a blanket, a kettle, ammunition, and tobacco. The 
original skin, the beaver, now seldom makes its 
appearance at the Mountain House, those animals 
having been nearly exterminated in that part of 
the territory ; but, notwithstanding the fact of the 
marked deterioration in the price of the beaver- 
skin since it was originally adopted as the stand- 
ard of value in the fur-trade, owing to the exten- 
sive use of silk in the manufacture of hats, it still 
nominally retains the fictitious value first placed 
upon it. — The Great Fur Land. 


New Humane Societies. 
We invite the attention of all in- 
terested to the following Report, 
made to the Chicago meeting :— 


The Committee to which was re- 
ferred the preparation of a form of 
Constitution, with Suggestions to 
aid in the formation ot Humane So- 
cieties, or auxiliary branches where 
State societies now exist, beg leave 
to report the following :— 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1.— The name of this Society 
shall be “ The [name of State] Mu- 
mune Society.” 

2. Its object shall be the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals by all 
proper means, and the prevention of 
ail cruelty, by humane education. 

3. There shall be nothing in its 
Management to interfere with its 
receiving the full support of all good 
men and women, of all parties and 
religicus opinions whatever. 

4 Any adult person may become 
a member of this Society by the pay- 
ment of $— per annuw, and any child 
by the payment of $— per annum. 

5. Its officers shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasu- 
rer and Executive Committee, elect- 
ed by the Society, and to serve one 
year, or until their successors shall 
be elected, and the President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer shall be members 
ot the Executive Committee. 

6. Meetings of the Society and 
its officers shall be held at such times 
and places as the Society or its Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall direct. 

7. The President, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall perform the duties 
usually devolving upon such officers 
respectively. 

8. The officers of the Society may 
gentlemen or ladies, or 

oth. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

The Secretary should keep a book 
for the entering of all complaints, 
and the action taken upon them, and 
report monthly to the Society. 

Adequate legislation should be 
asked, and this legislation should require all fines 
for cruelty imposed within the jurisdiction to be 
paid into the Society’s treasury. 

An agent or agents should be employed by the 
Society to investigate all complaints made at the 
office of the Society, and to prosecute offenders 
and see to the enforcement of the laws relating to 
the prevention of cruelty, and such agent or agents 
should make daily reports at the office of the So- 
ciet 

The Society should form a code of by-laws, 
which shall contain nothing inconsistent with 
these articles or suggestions. 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIEs. 


And your Committee further begs leave to re- 
port the following form as an aid in the formation 
of auxiliary or branch societies in States in which 
a State or parent society is already formed, or 
shall be, to be signed as a mutual agreement by 
its members :— 


The [name of State] Humane Society; auxil- 
iary branch at 


County. 
We, whose names are hereto subscribed, agree 
to act as a local committee of the Humane 
Society for and its vicinity. 
The objects and the duties of officers may be 
copied from the constitution of the State society. 
Signed by the Committee. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Horseshoes. 

To the Editor of the London Times: Sir,—In 
answer to the complaint of Mr. F. A. Evans in 
your issue of the 13th, which I have only just now 
observed, I beg to intorm him that had his horse 
been unshod he could have galloped over the 
asphalt with impunity. I suppose my assertion 
will meet with many objections, but from whom P 
From people who have not ridden or driven un- 
shod horses. From the year 1852 I have con- 
stantly done so; and have owned over 200 animals 
at one time, dedicated toall manner of purposes, 
— draught, saddle, and pack,— and not one of 
them shod. Some one will say that they worked 
over grass or sand. They did not, but over the 
roughest reads imaginable, in places excessively 
hard, and in others as disagreeably soit and 
heavy. In Brazil pack-horses come down the 
country from over 800 miles,—about six weeks’ 
journey,—carrying the very heavy load of ten 
arrobas, or 320 pounds, exclusive of saddle and 
travelling necessaries, in all 25 stone at least. 
Yet they get back again with a return load all 
sound, except some sore backs, and not an animal 
amvung them is shod. In the cities, the streets of 
which are paved and asphalted, the European, 
Arabian, and other carriage horses, which cost 
very long prices, are all unshod, and so slipping 
is unknown. 

Of course, if Mr. Evans were to pull off his 
horse’s shoes, and at once ride him a long dis- 
tance, he would find his horse go tender on all 
his feet; but were he to use him gently for a fort- 
night, and gradually let him feel his feet, keeping 
the edges ef the hoof slightly rounded off with a 
rasp, to prevent the ravelling up of the edges of 
a hoof for the first time since colthood brought 
naked to the ground, he would be agreeably sur- 
prised; especially when, alter a year or two’s 
experience, he would become aware of the ab- 
sence of corns, splints, and other nuisances 
brought on by shoeing and the jarring in setting 
down the shod foot on the pavement, especially 
in horses of high action. Has Mr. Evans ever 
noticed that even men who go always barefooted, 
—although, perhaps he has not mixed so much in 
that class of society as I have,—grow a sole of 
surprising thickness and toughness. If compared 
to a shoe sole, it would class as a double sole, 
with the advantage that it is alive, and conse- 
quently of better quality. This applies, with at 
least equal force and reason, to horses. With 
them even the weakest hoof will require occa- 
sional paring. I have had horses in constant 
work that required it fortnightly ; and their hoo!s 
were so tough that they had to be cut with steel 
nippers, a kind of gond cutting pincers. A draw 
knife would not touch them. The frog should 
not be cut. I do nut expect these statements will 
be favorably received by a people so energetically 
conservative.as the English I am pure English 
myself. But, as a quarter of a century's practice, 
forced in the beginning, has so thoroughly con- 
verted me, it is just possible that one or two may 
make the experiment, especially those who have 
colts to break in that have never been shod. Not 
that other horses cannot be so treated, but for the 
first week or two they could not do full work, if 
their work be hard. 

The next question is that of “ horse versus 
man” Itis natural that men, women, and chil- 
dren, be they pedestrians or dwellers in asphalted 
streets, finding that class of pavement so desir- 
able, should have the preference over the horse; 
even beloved and admired as he almost universally 
is I feel certain that the time will come, not in 
my day perhaps, when shoes will be abolished. 
Men rode with cruppers in my younger days. 

You will naturally object to the discussion of 
this subject in your paper; therefore, to endea- 
vour to avoid it, on that account, I have written 
rather extensively at once. For instance, some 
one will be likely to say that draught horses have 
to dig their toes into the ground to start a load. 
Of course they have when they are shod. But 
the unshod horse starts with the flat of his foot, 
which affords him a iarger and more holding sur- 


face, more holding because it is tougher and 
rougher than a bright shoe. Also your horse is 
less balky. Should the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals take notice of Mr. 
Evans's letter, they may, ‘sage find that there 
. are two sides to the question when it is thorough- 
ly investigated. 
Yours obediently, 
GEORGE RANSOM. 
Denbigh Strect, Belgrave-road, S. W. June 15. 


or 


A Poacher’s Story. 


I once started to stalk a pheasant that was feed- 
ing in the corner of a meadow. Beyond the 
meadow there was a cornfield which extended 
across to a preserved wood. But the open stubble 
afforded no cover — any one walking in it could be 
seen — so that the pheasant had to be got at from 
one side only. It was necessary also that he 
should be shot dead without fluttering of wings, 
the wood being so near 

It was too far for a safe shot; in a minute he 
went down into the meadow on the other side. I 
then crept on hands and knees towards the nut- 
bushes: as I got nearer there was a slight rustle 
and a low hiss in the grass,and I had to pause 
while a snake went by, hastening for the ditch. A 
few moments afterwards, being close to the hedge, 
I rose partly up, and looked carefully over the 
fence between the hazel wands. There was the 
pheasant not fifteen yards away, his back some- 
what towards me, and quietly questing about. 

In lifting the gun I had to push oie a bough 
— the empty hoods, from which a bunch of brown 
nuts had fallen, rested against the barrel as I 
looked along it. I aimed at the head — knowing 
that it would mean instant death, and would also 
avoid shattering the bird at so short a range; be- 
sides which there would be fewer scattered 
feathers to collect and thrust out of sight into a 
rabbit bury. A reason why people frequently 
miss pheasants in cover-shooting, despite of their 
size, is because they look at the body, the wings, 
and the tail. But if they looked only at the 
head, and thought of that, very few would es- 
cape. My finger felt the trigger, and the least 
increase of pressure would have been fatal; but 
in the act I hesitated, dropped the barrel, and 
watched the beautiful bird. 

That watching so often stayed the shot that at 
last it grew to be a habit; the mere’simple pleas- 
ure of seeing birds and animals, when the 
were quite unconscious that they were observed, 
being too great to be spoiled by the discharge. 
After carefully getting a wire over a jack; after 
waiting in a tree till a hare came along; after 
sitting on a mound till the partridges began to 
run together to roost,—in the end the wire or gun 
remained unused. The same feeling has equally 
checxed my hand in legitimate shooting; time 
after time] have flushed partridges without firing, 
and have let the hare bound over a furrow free. 
—Amateur Poacher. 


> 


A GENTLEMAN writes to the New York “ Sun” 
as follows, about cruelty to cattle: “I saw at 
10} Wednesday on the Erie Railway, west of the 
tunnel, a car closely packed with beef cattle, and 
among them were a large number of small veal 
calves. Many of the calves were lying on the 
floor of the car, apparently dead or badly injured. 
The others were walking around under the bodies 
of the cattle. and they were covered with filth and 
in a pitiable condition.”—Danvers Journal. 


The Robin. 
My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 
Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 
Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 


From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 


“ Nay!” said the grandmother; “ have you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it ? 


“ He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


“My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of Our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


* Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth; 
“Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well: 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


“Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
‘Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of Our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do !” 
— Whittier. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in October. 
Whole number of complaints received, 148; viz., Beating, 9; 
overworking and overloading, 5; overdriving, 3; driving when 
lame or galled, 57; failing to provide _— food and shelter, 
12; abandoning, 1; torturing, 2; driving when diseased, 8; cru- 
elly transporting, 1; general cruelty, 50. 
medied without prosecution, 49; warnings issued, 53; not 
substantiated, 29; not found, 2; anonymous, 2; prosecuted, 13; 
convicted, 9; warrants returned without scrvice, 1; pending, 1. 
Animals killed, 33; taken from work, 39. 


Receipts by the Society in October. 
Fines. 

Justices’ Courts.—Waltham, $10; Amherst, $3. 

District Courts.—First Eastern Middlesex, $5; First Northern 
Middlesex, $1. 

Police Court.—Chelsea, $5. 

Municipal Courts.—Boston, Brighton District (3 cases), $10; 
Southern District, $15 

Superior Court —Worcester County, $10. 

Witness fees, $2.10. Total, $61.10. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Miss A. Wigglesworth, $100; Miss Mabel T. Thayer, $5; 
Wn. A. Sparrow, $5; Kev. J. H. Morrison, $1. Total, $111. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Francis H Manning, $16; Nebraska Soc. P. C. to Animals, $10; 
Miss M. Compton, 72 ceuts. 


OnE DOLLAR EACH. 
Mrs. Hi. C. D King, Mrs. F. Poole, Mrs. W. H. Browne, J. 
Farrington, Mrs. J. F. Marston, Mrs. M. E. Bond, Mrs. J. B. 
Caroll, Miss E. Russell, Mrs. H. M. Castell. Total, $35.72 


OTHER Sums. 
Interest, $123.75 
Total receipts in October, $331.57. 
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